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PROFITABLE SCRAP-BOOK MAKING, 


A well known newspaper man, a distin- 
guished critic, was compelled recently to 
sell a remarkable library that was wholly 
made up of some 800 scrap-books that had 
cost him a prodigious labor extending over 
fifty years. They were marvellously well 
and of uniform and handy size. 
He found a buyer in his own line of work, 
and was paid $3,000. The library is now 
the most valuable asset in the 


indexed 


editorial 
rooms of a big newspaper. 

During the making of these books every 
important topic discussed at the time was 
represented by the various opinions of the 
leading journals of the 


world. For in- 


stance, all the most thoughtful estimates 
of Forrest and the Booths, father and son, 


begin the dramatic record, and simultan- 


eously the accounts of the great operatic 
events of the day and the appearances of 
musicians and singers. The same plan was 
followed in regard to literary events and 
the work of new authors of promise, and 
here the critical judgment is represented 
in reviews of Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, 
Reade, Collins, 


Disraeli, Cooper, Scott, 


ving. Many volumes were devoted to art 


and many to 


mechanical progress. Poli- 
tics was splendidly recorded and the books 
are full of 


be of 


KS 
anecdotal features yuld 
great value 


were a 


that w 


now in compilation 


There 
to the 


science 


number of volumes 
curiosities of 


devoted 
animal life, and in 
some thirty volumes covered the 
progress in railway and marine transpor- 
tation, and the development of electricity 
from the first accounts of telegraphic com- 
munication. Miscellaneous topics covered 
great surgical operations, cookery, spirit- 
ualism, hypnotism, particularly narrating 
the Charcot period, Christian Science, and 
psychology. the most valuable 
part of the library, from a popular point 
of view, was a section of fifty volumes de- 
voted to play bills, and some that were in- 
set were a hundred years old. 


Perhaps 


Of course in the making of these scrap- 
books every clipping that could be obtained 
from rarely old papers, as the collector 
proceeded, was carefully added in, and 
many friends, aware of his splendid work, 
would contribute valuable 
their own preserves. 

Perhaps the line that was of the most 
service to the collector in his own writing 
was in the of criminal 


scraps from 


way history — 
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stories of notorious burglaries and adven- 
tures of all kinds of thieves. In this record 
alone he was enabled many times during 
his career to “make all kinds of money,” 
as he said, by having at hand the stories 
of notable crimes that could be weaved in 
suddenly desired matter appertaining to 
some current sensation, or would suggest 
a plot for a detective story. He said to 
me : “ My collection has not only been in- 
valuable in the trade of writing, but it has 
given me profound pleasure. I never read 
a paper or magazine of any kind without 
a pair of shears in my fist. I had number- 
less big strong Manila envelopes at hand, 
under various subjects, in which I tempo- 
rarily placed my casual clippings. One set 
in particular was labeled ‘ Stories of Prom- 
constant in- 
With 


hundreds 


inent Men,’ and it gave me 
notices. 
my cookery clippings I supplied 
laptation, be- 
cook 
Of course I gave good attention to 
like 


and I distinguished a 


come in my biographical 
of short articles, by clever a 


ing no mere amateur of a myself. 
femin- 
household economics, 
well-known 

| 


assumed a a 


ine activities, 
feminine 
I especially 


name which 


pseudonym, being thus supposed to be 
more authoritative in my pronunciamentos 
regarding kitchen work 


of babies. On 


and the pacifi- 


cation several occasions I 


made myself quite rich on sudden d 


emands 
for material regarding certain fads of 

hour —in politics, religion, women’s rights, 
spiritualism, and Christian Science. I was 
enabled on more than one occasion to sup- 
ply hurry calls from lecturers and preach- 


ers. From several volumes of matter I 


gathered relating to church affairs I had 
lectures and extracts from 
Beecher, Collyer, Tal- 


that 


some famous 
such preachers as 
mage, Brooks, 
furnished me magnificent material for ser- 
mons that I would write and privately sup- 
ply to minister. My 
success in this scrap-book library was all 


Farrar, and Gibbons, 


some over-worked 
owing to systematic arrangement in past- 
ing and filing, when I began. I had saved 
clippings for a long while, but after I got 


] 


Started with a 1 


dozen differently labeled 
books I generally pasted in whatever I had 
More often I did the 


work once a week, later on, when I could 


on the day I got it. 


have my appliances more convenient. I 
always used paste, so that I could make a 
transfer by wetting the page and peeling 
the clipping off easily, which cannot be 
mucilage is used. As I ad- 
found the work much easier in 


and I learned to take more 


done when 
vanced [| 
performance, 
care in the juxtaposition of my subjects 
and in the pasting itself. At length, as my 
professional engaged my time, my 
daughter took up the scrap-books for me. 
she who made the index volumes, 
and arrange- 


1 


work 


It was 
and I regard her methods 
ments as ingeniously clever.” 

Now it seems to me that herein is a sug- 
gestion that ought to attract the attention 
of many earnest women. There is money 
to be made in the pursuit of any one sub- 
ject by intelligent clipping. I will warrant 


that if the topic of the drama is handled 


carefully for the next twenty-five years, 
with the inclusion of representative play- 
bills, find a quick 


buyer. 


the scrap-books will 
Women are especially adapted for 
scrap-book making as a _ business. A 
friendly newspaper office will provide ex- 
changes from all the world, that 
would otherwise be thrown away. A book 


publisher once told me that there was a 


over 


constant demand for newspaper records by 
authors compiling .history, or anecdotal 
stories of animal life, and that he himself 
would have paid a liberal price some time 
ago for a collection of clippings about 
dogs and cats. 

I once boarded in hotel in 
Twenty-sixth street, New York, where I 
had as a table companion twice a day for 
more than a year the delightful Louisa M. 
Alcott, the author of “Little Women.” 
She loved to discuss what she called “the 


and she was forever 


a private 


practicalities of life,” 
interesting herself in the possibilities of 
woman’s work, believing that every young 


girl should learn to become proficient 
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some branch, such as steno- 
graphy and bookkeeping, so that in case 
of unlooked-for disaster she could at once 
seek to earn her own living in the line she 
had studied. She had no use for idle 
women in a private home where there was 
life that could be 
learned for good account. She had a par- 
ticularly interested leaning for the pleas- 
employment of making scrap-books, 


enough in 


so much in domestic 


ant 





“not the kind,” 


mere 


she said, “that are a 
collection of sentimental nonsense 
about birdies and Robert’s prayer, but 
topical, treating some subject in an ex- 
haustive way, so that the books may be 
invaluable for future use. The habit of 
reading with a pair of scissors in my hand 
has stood me in good stead for much of my 
literary work.” Deshler Welch. 
Burraw, N. Y 





COMMON ERRORS IN..WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXVI. 


“Up to date,” unless the phrase is used 
modifying adjective, should not be 
with hyphens. The sentence, 
“An up-to-date girl must wear a hat that 


as a 


written 


is up to date,” is correctly written. Some 
that date’ 
a vulgarism, excepting when used as an 
the 
up to 


authorities say “up to . 


adverbial modifier —for instance in 


sentence, “That brings the story 


date” —but “modern” does not always 


express the up-to-date idea. 
“Apparent” is a much weaker 

than “evident,” for the reason that 

parent” is 


word 
“ an- 
used in two senses, meaning 
either that which is clear, or that which 
seems to be but may not be what it 
“Evident,” therefore, should be 
used instead of “apparent,” in speaking 
of cases where the speaker has no doubt — 
: “It is thor- 
oughly apparent that the increase in the 
price of bread is arbitrary and unjusti- 
fiable.” 

Exception may be taken to the sign in 
the South Station in Boston, “ Spitting 
upon the floor of this building is prohib- 
ited,” on the ground that “upon” means 
“up on” and that it is an impossibility for 
any one to spit up on the floor. It has 
been pointed out that one might possibly 
spit up on the wall, or, if his expectorating 
ability were sufficiently well developed, he 


seems. 


for instance in the sentence 


the 
ceiling, but he can only spit down on the 
floor —and he ought not to dothat. “On” 
would bring the sign 
standard. 


might possibly be able to spit up on 


in place of “upon” 
the Boston 
even Boston is not infallible is 
shown again by the signs 

through the Common and the Public Gar- 
Keep off of the 
superfluous, 


nearer to 

That 
scattered 
reading “ Please 
The 
there would be no misunderstanding with- 
out it, since the grass has never shown it- 
self to be aggressive. 

One of the New York papers speaks of 
“secret conspirators, ” 


den, 


On. 39 and 


Grass.’ 


and certainly secret 
conspiracies are to be condemned. Even 
public conspiracies would not always meet 
with popular approval. 

Usage in the newspapers is divided be- 
tween “pacificist” and “pacifist.” “ Paci- 
fist” is shorter and for that reason is likely 
to prevail, but lexicographers prefer ‘ 
cificist,” which suggests pacific plus ‘ 
while “ pacifist, 


* pa- 
ist,’ 
” suggests pacify plus “ ist.” 
The consensus of expert opinion is that 
” should not be spelled 


‘ 


“ consensus *con- 
census, ” 

The sentence, “He is both a writer and 
lecturer” is incomplete. It should be, “ He 
is both a writer and a lecturer.” The 
repetition of the article in such cases is 
required. Edward B. Hughes 
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1 addressed envelope is et sed 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
8&8 Broad Str Roon I 
. ae box 1905 


Vor. XXVII. 


AUGUST, IQI5 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 


Readers of the magazine are invited 


and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


A warning to writers is given in the story of 
the troubles of Mabel Herbert Urner ( Mrs. 
reprinted from the Authors’ 
League Bulletin in this number of THE 
Writer. The injustice from which she is suf- 


Harper ), 


fering is manifest. The publishers who 
brought out her first stories rightly hold the 
copyright on them, and they deserve credit for 
among a large 


giving the stories circulation 


number of readers, thus arousing interest in 
the characters and creating a demand for more 
stories of the same kind, but, as the New York 
Morning Telegraph has said, “This cannot 
justify any attempt to mislead the public and to 
capitalize the popularity won by the stories, by 
printing a second series masquerading under 
the title of the first.” Legally, the publishers 
appear to be quite within their rights. The new 
series of stories does not infringe the copyright 
of the old series, since they do nat reproduce 
any incidents in that series and the copyright 
of the old stories, in any case, is held by the 
The 


copyright of the 


stories do not infringe 
that Mrs. 
You cannot copy- 


publishers new 


any new stories 
Harper herself is writing 
right a title or a name, and such trade right as 
there is in a title happens to belong to the origi- 
The fact that for 


a large public the titles of the originals had 


nal publisher of the stories. 


come to mean stories by Mrs. Harper is of no 
legal weight. Morally, Mrs. Harper is a victim 
of injustice, but legally she seems to have no 
case in court. The warning to writers is to 
take care in making contracts to see that a suit- 
able clause is inserted reserving to themselves 
in each contract exclusive rights in the char- 
icters they create, even after the contract has 
expireé. The copyright law also should be 
amended, to prevent misleading imitations like 
those of which Mrs. Harper has reason to com- 


plain. 


Any one who is brought into relations with 
the general public sees some very interesting 
For instance, THE WRITER, which has 
been sending out some circulars lately — and 


pec ple. 


incidentally has added a large number of sub- 
scribers to the list — has received the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Dear Sirs :— 


I have received two consecutive synopses of 


your publication, THE Writer. They have failed 


entirely in accomplishing your purpose ; which 


was, of course, to secure me as a subscriber. 


Unless you are willing to agree to my sug- 


gestion, herein given, I shall be greatly obliged 
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if you strike my name from the list of those to 
whom you send these solicitations. 

1 am a book reviewer and a critic of English : 
a “purist, ”’ if you prefer that word. I have had 
good reason 


and the 


to disapprove of the use of words 


locutions in the published writings of 
Mabie, Van Dyke, 


practically all the leading writers of the present 


such authors as Davis, and 


time and of the recent past, both in the United 


States and in England. Hardly one of them 


places the adverb “ only” in the proper place ; 


most of them cause needless confusion by 


employing the ** don’t 
‘think not”; and 


‘want ”’ 


persistency in locution 


think,’’ when it should be 


employ the verb when it is 


they mean “ wish.”’ These are but a 


faults that are altogether too common. 


doubtless so ingrained as to 


be beyond 
in those who have gained a reputation, 
se contributions would be sou 


rs and 


piring authors, who have not ** wor 


rht eagerly 
publishers : but they are faults 


} 


should be taught to avoid Few 


nent writers so arrange their words 

hat “economy of attention on the 
reader ’’’ which is so 
Herbert 


hat important 


properly com. 
Spencer ; yet who, himself, 


matter. 


my 

an agreement which we 

lling to receive a copy of THE 

as it is issued ; herwise, [ 

relieved of the annoyance ur 
cause, 


very truly, 


7 
* * 


“«Twenty Years of My Life’ by Douglas 
At that rate 
Mr. Sladen’s whole life cost ? W. H. H 


Sladen, $3.50, net what would 


THE SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB. 


East St. Louis 


themselves the 


band of 
call 
hard 


\t their meetings, which take 


\ small women 


writers who Scribblers 


believe in work as an aid to future 
greatness 
place monthly at the different homes of the 
members, each writer reads some work which 
allotted as her Then the 
frankly this work 
and offer the author such help as they are 


has been share. 


other members criticise 


able to give. Through thus bringing others’ 
brains to bear upon her work the author finds 
a new inspiration, and not infrequently when 
she reaches home she revises the manuscript 
received and 


according to the suggestions 


thus brings it into salable condition. 


The president of the club has a habit of 
stopping the conversation abruptly at times 
and giving out paper and pencil to each mem- 
ber asking each to choose some theme quickly 
and develop it as much as is possible in ten 
minutes. The resulting efforts are then read 
aloud and upon. 
there is a great deal of laughter occasioned 
by the different views, as, for instance, when 
one member wrote “ gath- 
merely “a 


commented Sometimes 


a slender Jersey 
another 
speaking of the 


sustenance,” and 


grazing,” both 


ering 
cow 
thing. 

The club had the pleasure recently of en- 
tertaining Miss 
among other things in giving the 
her advice :— 


same 


Temple Bailey, who said 


members 


“Do not think you ‘arrive’ only because 
Editors are 
only too happy to find and encourage the 
new writers, and if there is even a trace of 
talent in your work, the editor is likely to 
send you a note of encouragement. 
are kindly folk. 
about their 


you have a name to start you. 


Editors 
Do not believe all you hear 
aloofness. 

“Do not be discouraged over the rejection 
slip. Keep on! 

“The field is ripe for the writer of 
romantic 

“You must work to succeed. 


fresh 
love stories. 

I work every 
The 


three 


day, whether the muse is calling or not 
I write 
The afternoons I give to my friends 
“TI am always glad to give advice and 
writers. I 
eral who come to me for help, and I give 


morning is my golden time. 
hours. 
en- 
couragement to young have sev- 
freely of what experience I have had.’ 

Now the members of the Scribblers’ Club 


are wondering whether all successful women 


writers are as happy and charming as Miss 
Bailey is. She is a young woman of wonder- 
ful sweetness, and gives one the impression 
of absolute sincerity, boundless faith in God 
and her fellow man, and splendid health 
Annie O’Neill McGinnis 


Fast St. Lovts, III. 





aa 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Maxwell Struthers Burt, who wrote 
“The Water Hole,’ 


Scribner’s Magazine for July, says that 


published 


story, 
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profession he is a cattleman. He 
in 1882 lived in 


2, and 
went 


Princeton 


in Baltimore 
to 
years before going to 


on the old Philadelphia T 


phia until he 
college he 


porter 


was graduated from Princeton in 


was 


born 


Philadel- 


For 
Was a 
imes. 


1904 


two 
re- 
He 


and 


then went to Merton College, Oxford, Eng- 


Afterward he taught 
at 
then took up ranching at Jackson 


he Mr 


more than 


land 


department Princeton for two 


where lives now. 


oming, 


written much verse 


most of his output has appeared 
Magazine and the 
‘In the High Hills,” wa 


by the Houghton Miffl 


in Smart 


Harding, 
of the 
Five-Year 
Hollen! eck 
-osecuting 
of Indiana 
law from 
in 1909. In Igo! 
in oratory 
underlying the Ameri 


] 
es 
and in the same year 
1 pu 


won 


on prize 
he 


-collegiate 


f 1907 
inter 
mitted him to tl 
itional 


Mr 


fraternit 


publ 
ing Company, of Wichita, 


gift booklet, entitled, 


Boardman 
acob Eissenstein, 
1s Companion for 
from Bowdoin C 
English at the 
the 
\\ t Sw 


west OV 


next year 
anzey, New Hampshire, 


risburg, Penn., during the year 


| 1 
na } 
iu i 


it present he is on t 


in the 


years, 


English 


and 
\\ y 3 


has 


Mr. 


surveyor 


the Youth’s Companion. Hawes has 
worked the 
woods of northern Maine, and as clerk and 
line inspector for the Western Union. His 


“Mr. Jacob Eissenstein,” and the other “ Mr. 


as a forester and in 


Ballin” stories which have already appeared 
to 
residence in West Swanzey, where the scenes 


laid. 


he has placed with different publica- 


r are appear, are the result of a year’s 


aré \ series of “Abol River Stories,” 
whicl 
tions, is one result of his work in the Maine 
woods 

Comfort Mitchell, author of the 
Old Maid,” 


was born in San Francisco, as were her 


Ruth 


poem, “ The in the July Century 


father 
Her grandpai ents sé ttle a 


and her 


nd mother 
West 1 “ gold. days” 


in the 


father was a “ Vigilante.” Exceptin 


two broken terms at a girls’ school wh: 


vas very young, she has never attended 


institution of learning, and she 


hatever success has come to her to 


7 
soiute 


and inspiration 
to the 
W. C 


writer, and purist, 


freedom 
training 
Morrow, 


at home, and 
eived 


short stor 


Irom 


| writers far 


October at 


rnian 
Last 
Arizona she married 

. = Ili 


home 


many Calif 
achievement 


anyon of the 


Yi 


ve since 


ung, of Evanston, 


made their 

rs. Young’s first verse 

vhen she was fourteen, her 

seventeen, and her fir 

the professional st: 
afterw howe 

Angeles, and 

to 

for the last four years that ; 

Mrs. Young suc- 

and 


Soon ard, 


noved to Los 
for a year, and then 
at it is only 
really been writing 
best, perhaps, in play-w1 


for 


ceeds 
| plays 


Mr. 


1 
i 


1as done one-act 
Burkhart, 


ind 


Lillian and 


rane, several other vaudevil 
She has five plays 


now three-act 


by well-known 
her keenest 


reward of 


coming on for production 
stage people Writing is 
delight, 
merit when she has cleaned the slate of 


Her usual method is to find the 


verse 
and is reserved for her 


othe r 
theme 


Lp 
WOTK 
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first, and then get the cadence and beat of it 
definite She she 
nothing of “inspiration,” and holds 
that if one is really keen for the work any 
time, any place will answer. “The Old 
Maid,” and “The Night Court,” in the Cen- 
tury, she says, were mostly written in the 
New York subway. 


before words come. says 


knows 


In addition to the poems 
in the Century, Mrs. Young has had poems 
published in the 


ind tl 


irt Set, the International, 
1e Independent, and she has been repre- 
Mr. Anthol- 


Other published in 


1 in Braithwaite’s last two 
verses will soon be 
ury and in Poetry. 

Nita Pierson, whose story, “ The Court of 

Seasons,” was published in the July 

ives in San Francisco, and has writ- 
good for the 
Call Pierson has_ had 


ling, since says, at the age of 


San 


Fran- 
little 


many 


Miss 


poems 


she ten 
in to bear 


Ter 


a share in contributing to 
income, and has been supporting 
She has 


m doing chores in a longshoreman’s 


ever since found the 


use’ to composing sonnets which 
circuitous, trickily pitfalled, steep, 
one, but she is now succeeding 
e past year her time has been pretty 
ind she is working hard with 
may be able to write 
in Young’s Magazine 


sense <¢ f 


own, 


1 


1 
that she always 


for June 
humor. She 


kicked 


as a 
! is, it was and 
into her, 

hopes 
> intimates that i 


on > 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Churchill. 


ask you how you gather your m; 


\ 


‘Is it too personal a question to 


iterial for your 
viata: 
eis 


\VWhy, no,” answered 


Winston Churchill. 


political material came 
] 


‘Most of my out of 
experience and living. It is a mistake for a 
man to write what he has n't lived. I remember 
one time when James Bryce was staying with 
me he said : ‘ Whenever I want to m 


1 
tt make up my 


mind on a subject I sit down and write an ad- 
dress on it.’ Well, 1 write a novel in the same 
way. I go and see people who are puzzled 
about the same question that puzzles me. | talk 
with them, not letting them know, of course 


that I am getting material.” 


’ 


“T don’t go about it from a standpoint of 
curiosity I do it most seriously and become 


After that I 


lived 


a part of what I am getting at. 


draw on my summaries. I ‘Coniston’ 


luring my two years in the New Hampshire 
Legislature 
+} 


{ 1 
ana my over the ict 


amazement 


at a corporation was controlling a State made 


me write the book to settle the matter 1 
own mind 

And 
atisfaction 


you settled the 


question to your 


Mr. Churchill smiled and continued 


ber the Lincoln Club was formed sl 
blication and 
‘cinia C l 


1 


in St. Louts there is all kinds « 


ibout her, Mr. Churchill 
[ I meant so-at 
I really 
ind when I created the 
a general type of Souther 
yw did I gather my mate 
Well, first of all, my fa: 
ived through it out ther: 
member when I went aft 
1eral Sherman I went o1 
files. 
the Civil war. H 


I read person 


from Hent 


book hcock 
letters he had writte1 


the war, and I tell 


iryce in the 

and some 
ae 

e during 


is some m 


mighty graphic material in tl 


He had jotted it down on the moment and 


sequently the vigorous detail was not fo 


“Thad a great many letters from peopl 
ving the publication of the book, asking me 
No Tud 


ge Whipple was. That interested a 
The judge was no one in parti- 


ust have just been subcons 
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in my mind.” — Paul Waitt, in the Boston 


Post. 

Philpotts.— Eden Philpotts has own 
about the i “You 
may think it a topsy-turvy way,” he said re 
cently to Edwin L. 


home at 


his 
ideas writing of a story 
Shuman at his vineclad 
English Channel, 
“but I always select the setting first and evolve 
the plot from it. I never 
create a story and then look for scenes into 
which to fit it. The people of a 
should the 
which they act out their little drama 

In the 
he lived among the Devon potters for three 
months paper, 
workmen and 


Torquay, on the 


and characters 
novel, | 


believe, grow up out of soil on 


case of “Brunel's Tower,” he said, 


setting making 
the 
shaping earthenware with his own hands, un- 
til the red of the clay got into the blood of 
New York Sun 

Rinehart. — “ It just depends on which hand 


before pen to 


friends among even 


his characters. - 


fountain pen with, 
Mary 


she was 


I happen to pick up my 
hand I start to 
Roberts Rinehart 


which write with,” 


said once, when 
asked how she wrote. “I 
When I little 


but my teachers and parents insisted that I 


am ambidextrous 
was a girl I was left-handed, 
learn to write with my right hand also and I 
did. Now I glad of it, the 
fingers of hand and 
tired, I just shift my pen to the other hand 
work.” Mrs. Rinehart 
writes all of her manuscripts in longhand, or 


am for when 


one become cramped 


and go on with my 


at least she used to a few years ago, always 


ruled tablet 


her 


with a fountain pen and using 


Her writing is legible and 
neat it is hard to te 
ference between the first 


paper manu- 
scripts are so 
and the 
Chicago 


of one of her stories 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Defect in the Copyright Law. An in- 
teresting question of an author's righ 
does not seem to be adequately covered | 
that the Authors’ 


deems as important on which to base 


copyright laws, and one 
League 
efforts for future legislation, has been 
placed before us 


For several yea 


Mrs 


al years prior 
Mabel Herbert Har 
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Urner ) supplied the Hearst Publications with 
. series of short fiction articles under the titles 
of “Married Life the First 
Third ) Year,” and later 
Life 


and 
“Their Married 


( Second, 


These stories portrayed the every-day 
life of the central characters, “ Helen and War- 
ren Curtis,” and gained a country-wide circle 
of readers. Mrs. Harper has received hundreds 
of letters from people who watched her articles 
with interest and learned to look 
their weekly appearance. 


1 


large personal following, 


forward to 
She thus gained a 
and her work, from 
the syndicate point of view, was of exceptional 


value 


In May, 
tween Mrs. Harper and the Hearst Publications 
in regard to the number of stories to be fur- 
nished weekly 


1914, certain differences arose be- 


She severed her relations with 
them, and later placed the series with the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate 

For perhaps a month the stories ceased to ap- 
pear in the Hearst papers, then their publica- 
tion was resumed. 


and 


The same title was used, 


the doings of the same characters were 


described. In fact, incidents which had been 
left unfinished in the genuine series were taken 
up and completed. Throughout, Mrs. Harper's 
style was so closely followed that the intent to 
pass the stories off as her work is perfectly 
effort apparently been 
to make them as similar as possible to the 


evident has 
er 
I ait 


Every 
original ones. Numerous letters from readers 
received by Mrs. Harper, months after she had 
ceased writing for the Hearst papers, testify 
to the the imitation- 
But that they did not approach the 


misleading character of 


stories 


excellence of her own writing is plainly shown 
the fact that many of her correspondents 
complain of deterioration, both as to style and 
interest. A competent judge of writing could 
nstantly detect the difference 
The justice of a writer's protest against the 
use of her title and characters in such a man- 
ner as to injure her literary reputation with 
her readers will be quite evident to readers « f 


the Bulletin Unfortunately, however, the 


legal remedy in 


a case of this character is in 


} wnt 


equate and uncertain. The stories, although 


, themselves the original creations of the au- 


thor, were ordered and paid for by the Hearst 
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The 
imitation series cannot in any way be regarded 
as an infringement of copyright, as 


Syndicate and copyrighted in its name. 


none of 
the incidents in Mrs. Harper’s present stories, 
or even in the original series, are actually re- 
produced. Furthermore, no copyright can sub- 
sist in any titlé or name. There is, however, a 
trade right in a title, much of the same nature 
as a trade-mark right, which can be enforced 
when a title has become of commercial value 
to its owner through advertising or length of 
use, or when the purchasing public has learned 
to recognize a product by a certain name. 
There is no doubt that the title, “ Their Mar- 
ried Life,” has come to mean for a large pub- 
lic a story by Mrs. Harper, but as the copyright 
in the original series vests in the publisher and 
as it is the publisher who has, by business acu- 
men and advertising, created the demand for 
the work, it would be a difficult point to estab- 
lish the author’s undoubted moral right to the 
exclusive use of the characters which she cre- 
ated. 

But injury to her reputation as a writer is 
not the only harm suffered by Mrs. Harper 
through the publication of an inferior imitation 
of her work. The Hearst Syndicate supplies 
nany newspapers with material under a blanket 
contract which covers all their features. The 
McClure Syndicate has found its market cur- 
tailed by this arrangement ; for why should the 
editor of one of these papers go to additional 
expense in securing the genuine stories when 
he gets a series “almost as good” without ex- 
tra cost ? 

We rather 
fully because of the fact that writers are be- 


have gone into the above case 
coming more closely identified with the char- 


acters they create. And the tendency is more 


than ever toward a series of short stories writ- 
ten around the same established characters 
\s the copyright and trade-mark laws are at 
present so inadequate in this respect, we advise 
our members when entering into contracts for 
special series to carefully guard that any char- 
acters they 


may create are reserved for their 


exclusive use when the contract has expired 
\uthors’ League Bulletin. 


Mark Rutherford’s Style. — Th; 


austere restraint in the writer's stvle 


touch of 


so rare 


a characteristic in an age of tedious rhetorical 
exuberance and strained epigram — is parti- 
cularly situations which would 
tempt some very great writers to expatiate in 
satire or pathos. Here, for example, is a char- 
acteristic specimen from the supposed post- 
the “Deliverance” in which the 
relates the death of Mark Ruther- 


effective in 


script to 
“editor ” 
ford :— 
“His body was taken to a hospital and 
thence sent home. The next morning his 
salary up to the day of his death came in 
an envelope to his widow, without a sing 
word from his employers, save a request 
for acknowledgment. Toward mid-day, 
his office coat, and a book found in his 
drawer, arrived in a brown paper parcel, 
carriage unpaid.” 

It would not be very hard to write the page 
of sarcasms by which Thackeray would have 
driven home the moral of the 
paid, “4 


‘carriage un- 
or the moralizing tags which George 
Eliot would have thought appropriate. But, 
in truth, the satire is a hundredfold the more 
effective that the writer tells his tale in the 
fewest and simplest words and leaves the facts 
to speak for themselves without note or com- 
ment. As in the great situations in all imag 
inative literature of the highest order, such 
facts tell their own story, and point their own 
moral. It is in the same spirit of austere 
grace, which we rightly connect with the su- 
effects of 


Plato ends the tale of 


literature, that 
Socrates ’ and 
last day, as hardly a modern would consent 
to do, the a And 


Echecrates, was the end of our comrade 


preme “ classical” 


greatest 
with simple words, this, 
as we 
think him, the best, wisest, and most upright 
man of that time with whom we had to do. "— 
“The Novels of Mark Rutherford,” by A. E 
Taylor 
Can You Henry-James? Golf 

Henry-James are a good deal alike, the main 
difference being that 
Henry-Iames in the house. The 


out-of-doors 


j 


you golf out of doors 


while you 
game whacking 


You Henry- 


Starting out 


consists in 
ball and then trying to find it. 
James on the same principle by 
with one of his sentences and seeing where 
it will land you. 

the ball. In 


quite sure whether you have found it or not 


t 


In golf you sometimes find 


Henry-James you are never 
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July Atlantic there 
James game worthy the skill of 
layer. This 
entitled 


Henry- 
nost ex- 
particular 
“Mr. and M: 


but there isn’t much in 


James 


James T. 
good 
the game you take 


nes at the 


Tise¢ a 


beginning 
tosses you this — whi 
catch 
uch a time 
finds 


is where 
command 
this point 


1zg room, 


you can't hold it, 
another Mr 


form now 


drop it, for here comes 


James is getting into fast 


of his two American vis- 

though without the least 

in Charles street ; which 

ywwever, at Dickens’s second 

States and a comparatively 
contemporaneity. 


you understand why you couldn't 
1 around fooling with that one 
drawing room 


through with 


think of the 
without thinking of 
man’s safest harborage tl 
: 


of those 


ring, the 

temperately 

ironic or. the 

d some more 
han I judge her 
im of achievement, he 

renerously 

iegance oO! 

“ witl 


re the pren 


ne and you can Henry 


es, which is to say 
round with him 
City Times 
Tennyson’s Inspiring Diet. — F 
\ Spedding 


Houghton in 1845 when Tennyson was 


ter 


James 
writ- 
a glimpse of the 
“ae sterday | 
fred Tennyson at the Cock Tav- 

al We 


‘The Princess,” we cet 


inspired that poem. 


had two chops, one 
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pickle, two cheeses, one pint of stout, one 


among these are life, liberty, and the 
bottle of port, and three cigars. When we pursuit of happiness. ” 

had finished I had to take his regret to the 
Kembles ; he could not go because he had the 
influenza.” — London Chronicle. erning the length of 


It may be seen from the above two groups 


that no iron-bound rule can be framed V- 


sentences. For rapid 

The Length of the Sentence. —Compare narrative, there is no doubt that short state- 

these two narratives with regard to rapidity ments are preferable ; but even here, a con- 

of movement : tinued use of them may result in a certain 
I. unpleasant jerkiness of style. 

Smith was the new man. The boys On the other hand, one cannot imagine the 


t 
did not think he was a good “mixer.” 


Perhaps that was merely because he 
sawed wood and said nothing. He é 
didn’t waste time displaying his knowl- lose much of the grandeur and stateliness 
edge of the firm’s policies. that make it so remarkable a document 
One day the assistant manager quit 
The boss sent for Smith. 
‘Sanit ” tee asked “can you hold scribes short sentences as a cure for ; 
your tongue ?” r erary ills. Gilbert Cosulich, in the Des 
“] think 1 can, sir.” Moines Register 
‘So do I. Jones has left me. I need . ‘ 
some one right away. I want a man Keats on Poetry.— “In poetry | hi 
who will not tell all he knows. Do you few axioms,” wrote Keats to John Tay! 
want the job?” y 
Smith did 


Declaration of Independence couched in 


Gatling-gun sentences. So framed, it uld 


Rule.— Beware of the fanatic that pre- 


on 1% 


lit- 


I think poetry should surprise by 
7 excess, and not by singularity ; it 
\\ ees 7 strike the reader as a wording of 

While the other men in the office dis- si md ; rae 
played their knowledge of the firm’s highest thoughts, and appear almost a 
policies, Smith, who was the new man, prance 

1 wood and said nothing, and for “2 touches of beauty should i 
that reason was not considered a good halfy 
‘mixer, ” ? 

One day, when the assistant manager 
quit. the boss sent for Smith, and asked ress, the setting of Imagery should, like 
him, “Smith, can you hold your sun, come natural to him, shine over him, 
toncue ?” 

Upon Smith’s replying that he could, 
the manager continued, “I think so too, 
and since Jones has left me and I need to think what poetry should be, than 
some one right away—some one that it. And this leads me to 
will not tell all he knows—I want to 
know whether you want the job.” 

To which question Smith replied in ' 
the affirmative. r not come at all. However it n 


Saw ec 
, thereby making the readet 
less, instead of-content. The rise, tl 


set soberly, although in magnificence, 
him in the luxury of twilight. But it 


“Another axiom — That if poetry com: 


1aturally as the leaves to a tree, 


. : I cannot help looking int 
Compare these two paragraphs with refer- Spe : is 
tor P intries with ‘O for a muse of Fire 
ence to dignity of movement o 
I. 
: ae P ; i 

\ll men are created equal. They are Similarity of Methods in Dickens’s Nov 
endowed by their Creator with certain els.— As everybody knows, Dickens left an 
inalienable rights. Among these rights unfinished novel behind him ; and a number 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- . 
piness. These truths we hold to be self- veg 5 
eviderit essayed to finish the story of 


of ingenious writers from time to tim 


II. Drood,” constructing the whole from the 
“We hold these truths to he self- fragment - yet not from the fragment only, 
evident : that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ;_ that 


since in the process they are forced into ex- 


amining the plots of other novels of his ; so 
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into recognizing that his invention had certain 
trends — certain tricks, 
fices, clichés — which it took almost predica- 


favorite stage arti- 


bly ; and so to argue, from how he 


habit, 
have constructed this tale. 


con- 


structed by how he probably would 


For example, no careful reader of Dickens 
can fail to note his predilection for what 1 
will call dénouement by masked battery. At 
the critical point in story after story, and at 
when he believes himself 


a moment secure, 


the villain is “rounded on” by 


a supposed 


confederate or a supposed dupe, a concealed 


battery is opened, catches him unawares, 


levels him with his machinations to the ground 
Thus Monks 


“Oliver Twist” 


about the crisis of 


Nickleby and 


thus severally 


brings 
Ralph 
Uriah Heep come to exposure ; 
Jonas and Mr. Pecksniff in “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit ” “The Old 


forces the 


thus 


Brass in 

Thus Haredale 
Barnaby Rudge”; thus in 
Lady Dedlock (though she, 


cannot be 


thus Quilp and 
Curiosity Shop.” 
conclusion of “ 
“Bleak House” 
to be 


villains ) 


sure, 


. 


reckoned among the 
is hunted down. “ Hunted 
in fact, the name of one of Dickens's stories, 


Down, ” 


might serve for any other of a dozen 

Sometimes the denouncer — old 
Mr. Micawber, Mr 
ment after a quite incredibly long practice of 


Chuzzlewit, 


Boftin reaches his mo- 


dissimulation. Bat always the pursuit is pa. 


sudd 


tient, hidden; always the coup len, dra- 


always the 


matic, enacted before witnesses 


1 the guilty 


trick is essentially the same and 
usually goes off and in 
another commits suicide 
Dickens's 
But he had a number of 
Shakspere Sir Arthur 
North 
The Mediocrity of Magazine Novels. 

Says Walt Mason in the Ga- 
zette :— 


one, after exposure, 


one way or 
| instance one only among 


them 


de \ iC es 
so had 


Couch, in the American Review 


Emporia 
All the fiction magazines have adopt- 
ed the idea of publishing a book 
length novel in each issue, and if the 
were any good the plan would 
ye a great one. But the people who 
write stories for the fiction magazines 
seem to hit the level of medio- 
crity and stay there. There are a 
dozen of them who write so much 


stories 


alike that nobody could distinguish the 
work of one from that of another. 
Francis Lynde, H. Bedford Jones. Fred 
Jackson, Edgar Franklin, James Francis 
Dwyer, Perley Poore Shehan, are 
names you see in the magazines every 
month, and their yarns are so much 
alike they might be turned out by 
machinery. Not one of these authors 
has a symptom of style; they have no 
humor, no genuine dramatic instinct; 
they seem to fashion their stories 
with hammer and cold chisel. Zane 
Grey and George W. Ogden are about 
the only contributors to the fiction 
nagazines whose work has some lit- 
erary value. It is simply astonishing 
how many writers manage to sell their 
stuff to the magazine editors. 


The worst part of it 
one of the writers mentioned could do better 
The writer for the 


is that nearly any 


stuff if he had a chance. 
popular magazine does the sort of thing ex- 
perience tells him will be accepted. He is 
coached and trained by the editors to do ex- 
actly what he is will tell you 
frankly that it is a business with him and 
that he has no illusions concerning the literary 
He has to make a 


doing ; he 


value of what he writes 
living, and he cultivates the market open to 
him ; sometimes his power to turn out better 
stuff survives and sometimes it perishes. But 
he is doing what his editor wants. 

Shall we blame the editors of these maga- 
zines for carefully training these young men 
into the production of mediocre stories ? Not 
editors are not 


too harshly These same 


fools ; they are bright young business men 
and they sometimes have something like taste. 
They know, as a rule, that they are not pub- 
lishing literature ; some of them would like to 
They have no more illusions than 
the writers concerning the quality of the 
stories they print. They are employed to foster, 
buy, and publish the thing that will sell the 
most magazines, and they experiment until 


publish it 


they arrive at a formula They investigate 
and find what their particular public wants 
they coach writers in the 


It is a business proposition, 


Having found it, 
production of it. 
like selling hats, shoes, or hay. 

It is the particular public that buys, reads, 
this stuff and demands 


and enjoys sort of 








more and more of it that must be reformed. 
There are all sorts of publics. There is one 
large public that will buy pretty good fiction. 
It is scattered, and the publishers of fiction 
find it difficult to reach. 3ut the public that 
likes cheap fiction is larger ; it is everywhere ; 
it is easier of access ; it is responsive ; it is 
a continual the writer who 
would like to do only good work but needs 
money, and to the publisher who would like to 
turn out nothing but books and yet 
wants to keep his establishment running. It 


temptation to 


good 


always has existed; it always will exist ; it 
will always be in the majority. 
it must be reformed, but we don’t think it ever 
will be, or even can be. For the only thing 
that can reach it is exactly the sort of thing 
that is reaching it now. — Don Marquis, in the 
New York Evening Sun. 

Answers to Authors. — Suggestive advice 
to writers is given by Amos R. Wells, editor 
of the Christian Endeavor World, in these 
“ Answers to Authors” who may be more or 
less fictitious, but who certainly are typical : — 

John C. W.—If 


poetry, refrain from calling it 


you must write spring 
‘Spring.” If 


you cannot get a fresher title than that, your 


poem is not fresh enough for its vernal 
theme. 
Mary C.— Your article on airships is plainly 


“made up” from the newspapers and maga- 


zines. My advice is that you do not write on 
airships till you have been up in one — and 
come down. 

Helen V. McD. —I read five long pages of 
your manuscript before things began to hap- 
pen— 1,500 words. No other person in the 
United States would have so much patience. 

Dorothy G— You saw somewhere, did you, 
that this paper likes nature-poems. That is 
so. But what you sent me is not a nature- 
poem. To be sure, it is about the sweet birds 
and the beautiful flowers, but there is not a 
line in it that makes us see a flower or hear a 
bird. You may be a nature-lover, but I'll 
wager you are of the indoor variety. 

B. R.— If the girls out your way talk among 
themselves in the aphoristic, “smart Aleck,” 
high-keyed way you represent in your story, 
they are utterly unlike any girl of my ac- 
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quaintance. I suggest that before you write 
another story about girls you listen to a crowd 
of them talking, and write like that. 
send me the story. 

Barton N.— You got your Western dialect 
out of books of a most unnatural type. 
do not talk that way out West. In fact, they 
do not talk very differently from the way they 
talk right in your own town. 
Western 


Then 


They 


3etter not write 


stories till you have crossed the 
Mississippi River. 
F. R. L.—“Gone” does not rhyme with 
“lawn.” 
Raymond W.— Never tell another editor 


that you are sending him your first story ~ 
or poem, or anything else. What do you think 
of a girl’s first seam or a boy’s first job of car- 
pentry ? Don’t you know that authorship is 
one of the most difficult of all arts, needing 
years of arduous work, generally, before any- 
thing worthy of print is turned out ? I ex- 
cept the genius, of course ; but it is not safe 
for any one to place himself in that exception. 
Archibald N. — You are offended by my first 
letter of and think me harsh and 
All right, Archibald ; 
keep right on throwing away good money on 
postage-stamps. 
Flossie D. - 


criticism 
needlessly sarcastic ? 


Why, ges ; I do not doubt that 
your parents are charmed with your writings, 
and that those writings have won the highest 
commendations your pastor, and that 
they have been printed in the columns of your 
village weekly ; that is just what parents and 
pastors and village weeklies are for. But has 
any one yet given you hard cash for them ? 
That is the test that tells, Flossie. Come now, 
be sensible. 

Henry O. S.—I cannot take the time to tell 
you what is the matter with the story I sent 
back. In the first place, I read a hundred 
manuscripts that day, and really I cannot re- 
member what your story was about ; and in 
the second place, I have not the time to write 
criticisms on rejected manuscripts ; and in the 
third place, it would be of no earthly use to 
you if I should do so. Study books on writ- 
ing, read the best books in your chosen field, 
and, above all, live and think with intensity 
and broad sympathy, and you will turn out 


from 
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good literature —1f it is in you to write at OF THI Dusk. By Penton Johnson. 
all = oo = - e. ’ Poems, with frontispiece portrait. 71 pp. Cloth 
all. You cannot make a purse out of a so a. were ~~ os 

: make a p — ws New York: Penton Johnson. 1915. 
ear, you know, Henry. Tne Reavt United States ano CanapDa Pocket GUIDE- 
e —_—on Boox. By William Harmon Black. 305 pp. Cloth, 


hd er ee $1. New York: The Association for New York 
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Phyfe’s useful manual, published fir LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 
in 188 under the title “Seven Thou 
Words Often Mispronounced,” has 
larged twice since then as the com] 
more mispronunciations, and now a : 
virtually a new book, wholly 1 and a ee © oe eas ae ae 
printed from new plates. The 5,0 vord ” a a en oe nention THe Wri 
ng the “Supplement” in the 
vious edition have been united with the 7,000 F Joun Hay’s Career. Fr 
words forming the body of the book, and published letter nd diaries. Compiled and 
this combined list of 12,000 words has fur- illiam ‘ Thayer. Harper’s Magazine 
thermore been increased by 6,0« dd 
ones, thus making one f vords, N SHAKSPERE'S AMERICA 
alphabetically arranged for easy referenc penwall Bradley. Harper's 
d Supplement, “War Term ind T ! Tne Serrar Nov 
Pronunciation,” gives a lectio f th rit vr August 
more important of the names th ave com lney Broke Into 
into reference in the campaigns of tl aits of F. Hopkinson Smith, 
European war. The pronunciation of En rey “Rig”. 3 
lish is so erratic that everybody need i book I sowen, lliot lower, and Albert 
like this, which is both a trustwor 


constitutl 


handy guide. It gives all the information ONE! ANKI . Seccers ( Rel 
disputed points to be found i1 ig di t trooklyn Daily Eagle). With | 
tionaries, and is much easie I 

to consult. The list includes 

of proper names, personal, 
geographical, and words an 

foreign languages. \ Poet o NDUSTI . Evorution ( Emil 


THe Mrracre Missions ALIFO} mf ; ‘npopular Review for July-Septe 
by Vernon J, Selfridge. 6 James Hunaxer 
geles: Grafton Publishing Corp tly 

The old Missions of California are in THe WaR ANI 
way to America what the ancient Cathedrals N American Review for July. 
are to Europe. Mr. Selfridge’s book give Francis Bowen. Ninth editor 

an outline of their history, fo by an Review. With portrait. Nort rican Review 

sketches and full-page pictures ie differ for July 

ent Missions. Wita Wart Wuaitman 1n Campen. Horace Trat 

BOOKS RECEIVE! bel. Forum for July. 
[THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any MADDENING THE MerepitHians, William Chi 
books about authors, authorshi; lar yrrum for July. 

etary topes, oF | MAGAZINE IN America. V.— When the Atla 

vaiue 11 i writers “ I > y . > ¢ 1 

ence. history. 1 raphy. or avel re i as New. Algernon Tassin. Bookman for July 

space in the magazine for the rev of fi n, South Americans Reap. II. — The News- 

poetry, etc. All books received lt \ l 

under this heading. Selections wi ma for 

- me -- . : - . lnatrate as Shera .ookma or 7 | 
review in the interest of THe Wkriter’s readers. ] ustrated. Isaac Goldberg. Bookman for July. 
. : TosepH Ropman Drake. A. Elwood Cornir 

NEWSPAPERS AND Lipet. A concise summary of tl . , ‘ ; 
law of libel as it affects the press. + illiar Bookman for July. 

Henderson, of the New York bar. 1 p. : THe Sovare Dear 1n Criticism. Florence Fincl 

ible leather. Rutherford, N. J.: Cl ank Kells ookman for July. 

Note Company.  19!5. 1 , ¢ 
“gle , War AND THE LiteRARY Market. Bookman for 

JouRNALISM WEEK, 15 ror peeches in news- ; 
paper work and related _ topi lelivered a : July 
University of Missouri May Tue LeaTHERSTOCKING TRAIL. Illustrated. Ruth 

-aper ‘olumbia, Missouri: niversity of i , > , 

Paper. - lumbia, Mi Kedzie Wood. Bookman for July 
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GRUB STREET ORGANIZED. Illustrated. Louis 


Baury. Bookman for July. 

KitMeR. With portrait. Frances 
Byers. Book News Monthly for July. 
JOSEPHINE 


Joyce 


Fisher 


a ; i 
Daskam Bacon. With frontispiece and 


other portraits. Jane Bates. Book News Monthly for 


July. 
REAL 


THE MEASURE OF 


Moses. 


Mrs. Bacon. With por- 
traits. Montrose J. Book News Monthly for 
July. 
Wuy (¢ 
Mort 


STEVENSON § 


ONTEMPORARY DRAMA Grows More AND 


“ Unpramatic.”’ Current Opinion for July. 


TanitrAN “ Brotuer.”’ Illustrated. 
Overland Monthly for July. 


TOGRAPHY AS A 


Paul Gooding. 
MEANS OF EXPRESSION.  Illus- 
rated. Bertrand H. Wentworth. Photo-Era for July. 
\ Weruiter’s Camera. Illustrated. K. W. 
Photo-Era for 


CAN CHILDREN 


Baker. 
July. ° 
ro Write? With por- 
raits of Margaret Deland, Maravene Thompson, Con- 
Cooke, Julie M. 


Ellen Glasgow, 


Be TauGcut 


Benton 
Norris, Kate 
Beulah Marie Dix, and Juliet Wil- 
Albert Frederick Wilson. 


Dawson, Marjorie 


Kathleen 
Tompkins. Good 
keeping for J 


uly. 
rs. With portraits of Bud 


Fisher, C. 
F. Outcault, Tad, Cliff Sterrett, Ru- 


R. L. Goldberg. Everybody’s for 


GIRL AND THE NEWSPAPER. 
National Printer-Journalist 
IAL PAGE. Herbert 
r-Journalist for July. 

M. Jourdain. 


Open 

"IEW OF TREITSCHKE. 
for July. 

FESSOR CRAMB ON TREITSCHKE. With portraits. 

t for July. 

-OETS AND THE War. J. Lewis Milligar 
Magazine for July. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGREEMENTS, 
) for July. 

Mr. anp Mrs. FIevps. 
Magazine for July. 

THe Workmansuip oF “A MipsumMmMer NIGHT’S 
Dream.” Sir A, 
for July. 

WATERLOO IN 
(“ Rowl 


for July. 


Henry James. C 


Quiller-Couch. Fortnightly Review 


Romance. Lillian Rowlang Brown 


and Grey”). Nineteenth Century and After 


Essays AND Essayists. Charles Leonard Moore. 


Dial for July 15. 
FRANCES SARGENT QOsGoop. Oscar Fay Adams. 
Christian Register for July 15. 


Poe? j. G 
Statesman in the 


Mr. CHESTERTON AS A 
New 


Register for July 15. 


Squire. Re- 
printed from the Christian 
ENGLaNnp’s Most Unpoputar Epitor ( Lord North- 
] Literary Digest for July 17. 
Drowsy Humor. Literary Digest for July 17. 
EDITION OF A AMERICAN 


Bellman for July 17 


4 


MINIATURE GREAT 


AZINE. Paul Hervey Fox. 


THe Wuitman Lecenp. Bellman for ] 
PuTTING MAETERLINCK ON 


Arthur Row. 


THE STAGE. 
Bellman for July 17. 


Preraces. Christopher Morey. Bellman 


206. 

Reminiscences. XVIII.—A Political Rev 
Lyman Abbott. Outlook for Ju 
LITERARY Reatity. Robert Lynd. Reprint 


the Living Age for July 


Illustrated. 


the New Statesman in 
FAMILIAR Quotations. Herbert G. Snowde 


British Review in the Livi 


printed from the 
for July 24. 
An UNRECOVERED POETESS 


(Emily Bronté ) 


nted from the London Times in the Living 


a: 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Houghton Mifflin Company will publish 
John Muir’s “Life, Letters, and Journals,” 
which will have the authorization of his 
family. 

“The published by 
Henry Holt & Co., is a symposium of the latest 
developments in the methods and ethics of 
newspaper making, news-gathering and hand- 
ling, 


Coming Newspaper, ” 


advertising, circulation, administration 
and editorial direction, instigated and edited 
by Professor Merle Thorpe of the University 
of Kansas. Among the authors included are 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Melville E. 
Hapgood, H. J. Haskell, 
Fitch, and Roy W. Howard. 


Stone, 
Norman George 

“Milton,” by John Bailey, ( Henry Holt & 
Co., Home University Library ), is a biograph- 
ical sketch and critical estimate of 
writings. 


Milton’s 
“George Bernard Shaw,” a critical study, 
by Joseph McCabe, is published by Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

Maxim Gorky’s “ My Childhood,” which is 
the story of the author’s life from his earliest 
memory to his seventeenth year, when he was 
pushed out of his grandfather’s house to shift 
for himself, will soon be published by the Cen- 
tury Company. 

“Goethe, With Special Reference to His 
Philosophy,” by Dr. Paul Carus, is published 
by the Open Court Company, Chicago. 

“The French Revolution and The English 
Novel,” by Allene Gregory, is published by G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 











THE WRITER. 





Words, and That 
Should Be Known, and Where to Find Them,” 
Hopkins of 


Allusions, Phrases 
is compiled by Miss Florence M 
Detroit 

The 


prizes for the 


Church Peace Union offers $5,000 in 


best essays on international 


peace. The sum is apportioned as follows : 
1. A prize of $1,000 for the best monograph of 
between 15,000 and 25,000 words on any phase 
of international peace by any pastor of any 
church in the United States. 2 


one of $500, one of $300, and one of $200, for 


Three prizes, 


the best essays on international peace by stu- 


dents of the theological seminaries in _ the 
United States 3. 


prizes of $100 each to church members between 


One thousand dollars in ten 
twenty and thirty years of age. 4. Twenty 
prizes of $50 each to Sunday school pupils be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years of age. 5. Fifty 
prizes of $20 each to Sunday school pupils be- 
All essays 


mailed not later than December 31, 


tween ten and fifteen years of age 
must be 
1915, and all essays and questions should be 
Prize 


York 


Union, 
New 


addressed to the Church Peace 


Essay Contest, 70 Fifth avenue, 
city. 


Woman's 


August is an un- 


One of the features of the 


Home 


finished 


Companion for 


story by Sophie Kerr. The pub- 


lishers offer $100 in prizes for the best sug- 


gestion as to how the should be eon- 


cluded. 


Baltimore offers $250 in gold for the best 


story 


words 
The 
for the 


for a city song 


Baltimore Sun offers $200 in 


five best 
than 2,500 words, preferably 


prizes 
stories of not 
with the 
submitted 


short more 
scene 
laid in Maryland, typewritten 
before 


The 


vention of 


August 15 

Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
Cruelty to ( Boston ) 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for a 
short, clever scenario upon which to make a 
moving-picture film that shall illustrate the 


Animals 


education, particularly 
The story should be con- 


value of humane 
among the young. 
children 


submitted 


animals, and the 
Sep- 


cerned with and 


scenario must be before 


tember I5. 


Newark, 


Festival 


and 


Associations 


The Paterson, City 
Music offered 
jointly a prize of $500 for the best composi- 


Jersey 
have 


tion by ‘an American for mixed chorus and 
orchestra, with solo parts if desired, on an 
American subject. 
that 


The first requirement is 
‘compositions must not be over twenty 
minutes long They must be sent inscribed 
with a pseudonym, accompanied by the com- 
poser’s name and address in a sealed envel- 
ope, and with return stamps. AII composi- 
sent to Thornton W. Allen, 
503 Broad street, Newark, not later than Oc- 


tober I. 


tions must be 


Others ( Ridgefield, N. J.) is the title of 
a new monthly magazine devoted to the in- 
poetry. Its Alfred 


Walter Conrad Arensberg 


terests of editors are 

Kreymborg and 
The Philistine ceased publication with the 
July number 

Shoemaker Wagstaff has become 

editors of the 


Blanche 


one of the Poetry Journal 


( Boston ) 
Conde Nast has retired from the 
McBride, Nast, & Co., taking 


House and Garden, 


firm of 
with him 


which will hereafter be 


published under his imprint. Travel, Lippin- 
cott’s, and the book, publishing interests re- 
main under the ownership and management 
ef Mr. McBride 

Lippincott’s 


called Me- 


Bride’s Magazine, beginning with the Septem- 


Magazine will be 


ber number 
Doubleday, Page, & Co 
address on request a copy of the “O. 


will send to any 
Henry 
Index,” containing biographical information 
about the author and an index of his works 
in the style of the “Kipling Index 

The Bookman ( New York ) is publishing 
chapters from the autobiography of Richard 
Whiteing. The first chapter appeared in the 
July number 

Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong Reed 
Chicago June 18, aged seventy-three. 

Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Flood died at Mead- 


ville, Penn., June 26, aged seventy-three. 


died in 


Charles A. Conant died in Havana July 4, 
age fifty-four. 
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